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Reflections in the water I see 
Biack and whiteiiving together 
Sharing dreams of thered, biackand goid 
-YothuYindi (1999) 

The countryside around Cherbourg, 
Australia, is low and rolling, sparsely 
wooded, with fields dotted with cattle and 
one or two emu farms. H orses roam freely 
along the road to the processing plant, 
where goat meat is prepared to Muslim 
specifications, to be shipped to the M iddle 
East. Cherbourg itself, with a population 
of 2,000, is an Aboriginal community that 
was forcibly created about one hundred 
years ago by the state, in an attempt to 
gather together disparate tribal groups of 
the “dying race" and educate their mem- 
bers to become servants to the Whites 
(Blake, 2001). 
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The town of Cherbourg features such 
local attractions as the Bora Ring Cafe, 
the 4 Us Mob Radio station, senior and 
youth centers, police station and jail. The 
potential site for a technology hub, where 
community members could learn and use 
technology currently being piloted in the 
school, is a semi -abandoned storefront cur- 
rently covered with Aboriginal art and graf- 
fiti. Several small dogs roam about the 
dusty streets, seemi ng very much at home. 

Arriving at Cherbourg State School, I 
find the principal speaking in the library, 
where he i s congratu I ati ng students on re- 
cent successes in statecompetitions. Chris 
Sarra stands in front of a few dozen stu- 
dents seated on the floor. H e is dressed i n 
hiking boots, gray shorts, and a whitish- 
gray “Cherbourg Hornets" shirt with a 
small Aboriginal flag on the right front 
pocket. Along the shirt collar is the motto, 
“Strong and Smart." He is of medium 
height, powerfully-built, light brown skin, 
short bl ack hai r, and dark eyes al i ght with 
an i nner fi re as he speaks i n cadences that 
would make a Baptist preacher proud: 

Chris: WeVe got to keep moving for- 


ward. Are you proud to be black? 
Students; YES! (the children respond 
so I oudly that many have to pi ug thei r 
ears) 

Chris: Are you proud to be part of the 
oldest civilization on this continent? 
Students; YE SI 

Chris: Do you know where we are? We 
are at a place where black kids have 
not been before. What are we? 

Students: STRONG AND SMART! 

I n N ovember of 2003, with travel sup- 
port from the U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion, I had the opportunity to visit two 
schools that serve Aboriginal children in 
the state of Queensland, Australia: 
Cherbourg State School in central 
Queensland, and Kuranda State School in 
the Far North. Prior to my visit I had 
learned somewhat of Australia's troubled 
history regarding Aboriginal education, a 
history that has included attempts to 
eradicate entire cultures and languages 
through forcible removal from traditional 
lands, removal of children from parents, 
and severe punishments for speaking na- 
tive languages (Schmidt, 1993). 
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I had learned of the reforms of the 
Whitlam Labor government in the 1970s 
which encouraged the development of bi- 
lingual education programs in Aboriginal 
communities, and of the more recent fed- 
eral decisions to halt support for such pro- 
grams (Schmidt, 1993; Lo Bianco & 
Rhydwen, 2001). I was eager to see for 
myself schools where Aboriginal cultures 
were honored and where Aboriginal lan- 
guages were part of the cur ri cu I u m. 

From Stolen Generation 
to Strong and Smart: 
Cherbourg State School 

The story of A bor i gi n a I ch i I d r en t a ken 
from their families, relocated to far-off 
schools, and forced to drop their culture 
and speak only English, is recounted 
poignantly in DorisPilkington Garimara's 
Follow the Rabbit Proof Fence (1994) and 
the award-winning movie based on her 
book. This story of children forcibly re- 
moved was repeated throughout Austra- 
lia during the first half of the Twentieth 
Century, resulting in the creation of a sto- 
len generation, bereft of their ties to tradi- 
tional communities. 

The history of the mission at 
Cherbourg has been told (Blake, 2001; 
Hegarty 1999) and the recent success of 
Cherbourg State School has been docu- 
mented by Mark Newman (2003). The 
original settlement, mirroring broader 
Australian policies towards Aboriginal 
peoples, had the twin goals of breaking 
down native cultures and creating a sub- 
servient class of workers for the whites: 

One of the primary functions of the 
settlement was to inculcate the inmates 
with 'civilised' values by destroying their 
cultural roots. It was hoped that with a 
'limited amount of civil isati on 'they might 
in time become incorporated into Euro- 
pean society, albeit at the lowest level. 
(Blake, 2001: 236) 


Ruth Hegarty provides a glimpse of 
how this state system worked on i ndi vidual 
children and families in her description of 
the day her mother was compel I ed to I eave 
her at Cherbourg: 

'Ruth, I'm going to be sent out to work. '...I 
remember being very angry. Would this 
mean I 'd never see her again? What I later 
discovered was that al I of the mothers who 
were in the dormitory and separated from 
their children were required to go out to 
work to repay their 'debt' to the govern- 
ment. I guess it was time for Mum to re- 
pay our debt. (Hegarty, 1999: 30) 

The separation from their ancestral land, 
the forced removal of children from their 
families, and the severe punishment for 
speaking native languages had a profound 
psychological effect on inmates at 
Cherbourg. However, in the bringing to- 
gether of people, even under difficult cir- 
cumstances, something new was created: 

The government thought they would dis- 
band the different tri bes by spl i tti ng them 
up around all the different reserves, but 
they didn't realize that they were creat- 
ing one big tribe. (Kathy Fisher, former 
inmate, quoted in Blake, 2001, p. 197) 

A few years ago, Chris Sarra became 
thefirst Aboriginal principal of Cherbourg 
State School. He inherited a school with 
tremendous absenteeism, low-performing 
students, a school set in a community that 
i n many ways was sti 1 1 recoveri ng from gen- 
erations of government efforts to break up 
families and groups. 

His mission is to provide Aboriginal 
children with an excellent education and a 
direction for their lives. This is the spirit 
of his Strong and Smart phi losophy: Smart, 
meaning that children will achieve up to 
and beyond government measures; and 
Strong in their sense of self, in being Black, 
in their roots in one of the world's most 
ancient cultures: 

When I came to the school, the kids were 


lifeless; there was just a dull look about 
them. It is because they had been sold 
short for such a long time. When I came 
i n, the fi rst thi ng I sai d to them on parade 
was, 'The most important thing that you 
will learn from me is that you can be suc- 
cessful and you can be Aboriginal." With 
that we got right to the core of the kids 
and their identity and the lights have 
gone on, and it is like their spirit is being 
stimulated. 

The school is made up of a plain, two- 
story bui I di ng and 3 or 4 smal I er outbui I d- 
i ngs. The grounds are bare and dusty, with 
a few smal I trees. Children and stray dogs 
move among the classrooms. Yet, the lim- 
ited architecture is enhanced with beauti- 
ful murals that gracethesides of the bui Id- 
i ngs: There are rai nbow snakes, kangaroos, 
turtles, hand prints, and other traditional 
motifs of Aboriginal art. There are vibrant 
colors of red, orange, yellow, black, and 
green, the colors of the Australian land- 
scape. Words accompany the pictures on 
the wall next to the basketball court: 
"S af ety- R es pect- L ea r n i n g— C ooper at i on ; " 
and "Strong and Smart." 

I visit some of the classrooms where 
literacy instruction is taking place. In a 
smaller, separate building, I meet the in- 
structor for art, dance, and Aboriginal cul- 
ture. Most of his students are away per- 
forming in a nearby town. I talk with a 
grandparent, who also attended this 
school, and her grandchild, who sit in the 
shade under the main building. The pride 
she feels in her granddaughter, in the 
teachers, and in the school is palpable. 

Several children race up in homemade 
bi I lycarts, andtheyarehappyto pose for a 
few photos. They are many shades of brown, 
their hair varies from dark blond to black, 
but they share the same bright eyes and 
wide smiles. Out front, on the street side, 
a grafi tti -filled sign proclaims "Cherbourg 
State School." Nearby, large letters con- 
taining smaller murals spell out 
"STRONG AND SMART." 
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Oneof Chris Sarra's first priorities at 
the school was to i mprove attendance: 

Kids would drift in at 9:20 in the morn- 
ing, and if they liked what they saw, they 
would stay, if they didn't they would cruise 
out. By the afternoon they would be down 
to about three or four kids from a class of 
25. The next day you would see 8-10 kids 
in the morning, but a different 8-10 from 
the day before. We challenged kids about 
being strong and smart. We challenged 
their behavior in relation to how they saw 
themselves as strong and smart and how 
they connected to attendance at school, 
and in fact everything that has got to do 
with school life. We had a 94% improve- 
ment (in attendance) within 18 months. 

Sarra also challenged the teachers at 
Cherbourg to have high expectations for al I 
of the children at the school: 

What is it that we are doing that is con- 
tributing to this abysmal level of under- 
achievement? It was at a point where I 
had to fl ush out the staff that I had i nher- 
ited. I said to them in the staffroom here: 
'What I believe is that our children can 
leave here strong and smart, and with 
academic outcomes that are comparable 
to any other school, where our Grade sev- 
ens can leave having done Grade 7 work, 
and be confident and strong. If you don't 
truly believe that, then you have to get 
out." And half the teaching staff got up 
and left. That wasa positive thing, because 
from then on, I had established a new team 
that believed in the mission that we had 
and the results have followed. It was a 
matter of getti ng down to hard work, bui Id- 
ing relationships with kids, getting on with 
the mechanics of literacy. 

The school plans to add grades 8 and 
9 in order to get students better prepared 
for high school in a neighboring town, where 
Sarra knows they could be subjugated to 
the low expectations that have tradition- 
ally plagued Aboriginal students: 

We lose them a little bit too early, when 
they are starting to form their own iden- 


tity as young men or young women. We 
will keep building the strong and smart 
profile through that, then they will go to 
high school and they will survive. They 
will look at White kids in the eye, and 
they will say, "Look, I'm here. I came to 
study and to work hard. If you want to 
try to put me down with your racism, I 'm 
not going to be affected by that. It's your 
problem, you work it out for yourself." 
These kids are tough. They are strong in 
a strength that no other kid can have. 
That is coming from the land, facing up 
to adversity, and taking it on. 

I ndigenous Languages: 
Recuperating Djabugay 
at Kuranda State School 

It is estinnated that 250 different lan- 
guages were spoken in Australia and the 
Torres Islands when Europeans first ar- 
rived to the continent. Fully two-thirds of 
those languages are no longer actively used, 
and of the remai nder, many have fewer than 
10 speakers each (National Board of Em- 
ployment, Education, and Training, 1996). 
Lo Bianco and Rhydwen (2001) juxtapose 
a direview of language survival with hope 
founded in community efforts: 

The signs apparently indicate that most 
[Aboriginal languages] are beyond sav- 
ing. Yet despite the chances of survival 
being negligible, there is a vast commu- 
nity based effort to keep languages alive. 
(Lo Bianco & Rhydwen, 2001, p. 396) 

About 44,000 peoplespokean Austra- 
lian I ndigenous language or an Australian 
creole (a language developed from pidgin 
English) in the home in 1996. Speakers of 
these languages made up 14% of Indig- 
enous people and 0.3% of the Australian 
population. Some 64% of Indigenous 
people in the Northern Territory spoke an 
Indigenous language or Creole at home. 
The two Indigenous languages with the 
most speakers were Arrente, a central Aus- 
tralian language (3,468 speakers), and 


Dhuwal-Dhuwala, an Arnhem land lan- 
guage (3,219 speakers) (Australian Bureau 
of Statistics, 2001). 

I n the far north of Queensland, in the 
hills above Cairns, I was able to visit a 
school where a traditional Aboriginal lan- 
guage is taught to all students, irrespec- 
tive of their heritage. The village of 
Kuranda lies within a tropical rainforest. 
Small forest kangaroos, endangered frogs, 
deadly spiders and wasps, and other crea- 
tures can be found within a few hundred 
meters of the vi 1 1 age, and freshwater croco- 
di les lounge on the banks of the river. M orn- 
ing under the canopy of trees brings the 
gentle songs of tropical birds. 

The village of Kuranda draws a multi- 
tude of daily tour groups to its crafts mar- 
kets and serene natural surroundings. 
Stands of colorfully painted didjeridoos 
adorn the sidewalks outside of traditional 
music stores, and Aboriginal art can also be 
seen in a colorful wall mural featuring two 
kangaroos on the main street. Not far from 
the center of the village is Kuranda State 
School, which looks out over the misty, for- 
ested hi 1 1 s and the arri vi ng cabi e cars of the 
Kuranda Sky T ram. The school sports the 
yellow sun on a field of red and black, the 
Aboriginal flag, flyingalongsidetheAustra- 
I i an fl ag. I nsi de, ch i I dren I earn the tradi ti onal 
language of the region, Djabugay, in their 
LanguageOtherThan English program. 

Members of the Djabugay tribe were 
forcibly relocated to the Mona Mona mis- 
sion at the beginning of the 20^^ century. 
Children were removed from parents, be- 
comi ng i n mates i n dormitories and a school 
where the speaking of Djabugay would be 
punished severely. However, a few speak- 
ers of the language survived, including 
those who, rather than goto school, hid in 
theforest. In 1987agroupof linguists, art- 
ists, and community members began to re- 
vive thelanguageand culture. TheCreation 
Theatre was formed, and this has intro- 
duced a wider, Euro-Australian audience 
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to Djabugay traditions. The language it- 
self is also taught at Kuranda State School 
and Kuranda State High School (Tjapukai 
Language, 2003). 

The demographics at Kuranda State 
School are about 40%Murri (Queensland 
Aboriginal) and 60% Euro-Australian. I n- 
teresti ngl y, the teacher at the school s i s an 
E ngl ishman who has learned the language, 
with the help of elders. Working together 
with elders and students, he has helped 
produce a var i ety of Dj abugay texts, i ncl ud- 
ing a dictionary, traditional stories, songs, 
and descriptions of local flora and fauna 
(Quinn, 1992 and 1986). In Nganydjin 
Ngirrima Djabugay/ Our Djabugay Lan- 
guage(Quinn, Banning, & McLeod, 1988), 
the language of Djabugay is connected to 
the worldview of the people and the 
rainforest itself: 

Djabugay can be seen as a key to under- 
standing the rainforest environment of 
this part of northern Queensland. The 
language is a vehicle of a worldview that 
is based on the careful management and 
sharing of resources rather than on ex- 
ploitation and profit. There is seen to be a 
mystic bond between the individual and 
the world creative power of Balurru 
which is ever present in the world and in 
its creatures, in the land, in the waters 
and in the heavens above. (Quinn, Ban- 
ning, & McLeod, 1988:iii) 

T eachers at the school have noti ced that the 
adoption of Djabugay culture and words in 
thecurriculum has fostered greater self-es- 
teem among students. Moreover, through 
innovative uses of distance technology, the 
students at Kuranda have been able to 
share their culture and language with stu- 
dents in other states of Australia. 

Under One Dream: 
Implications for Indigenous 
Education 

One comes away from a visit to these 


school steeling renewed. At both Cherbourg 
and Kuranda, Aboriginal students are 
finding pride in thetraditional cultures of 
the land, and at Kuranda, all students are 
relearning a traditional language. For in- 
digenous people everywhere, there are les- 
sons to be learned from the experiences at 
these schools. 

♦ Building students' self-esteem be- 
gi ns by val ui ng thei r cultural heritage. 

♦ Promoting students' self-worth goes 
hand-in-hand with holding them to 
high expectations. 

♦ The presence of indigenous admin- 
istrators and teachers provides stu- 
dents a model of success they can seek 
to emulate. N on-indigenous adminis- 
trators and teachers must learn to 
abi de by certai n i ndi genous standards 
in their work (Agbo, 2002). 

♦ I ncentives are often needed to re- 
cover a traditional language. In the 
case of Djabugay, language recovery 
i ncl udes an economic i ncenti ve, as cul- 
tural performances have become a new 
source of income. 

♦ Members of majority group(s) must 
engage with the languageand culture. 
This lends the language more legiti- 
macy, and provides another source for 
common ground. Edward (2003) writes: 

1 1 wi 1 1 be i n the I ong-term i nterests of Aus- 
tral i a to encourage non-i ndi genous chil- 
dren to become familiar with Aboriginal 
languages so that they, to some extent, 
will be assimilated to the original cultures 
of this land, and come to think of them as 
part of our common heritage. A new and 
richer idea of what it means to be Austra- 
lian will develop. (Edward, 2003) 

I n Austral ia, i n the U nited States, and 
elsewhere, all citizens will enjoy a richer 
heritage when we begi n to honor, and learn, 
thetraditional cultures and languages of 


the land. Then, perhaps, we can learn to 
I ive together, i n the words of thesongwriters 

YothuYindi,(7A/DE/R ONE DREAM. 
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